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Editors’ Comments: 


In this issue we present a diversity of ideas encompassing a variety 
of issues. 

Arthur G. Wirth tackles the subject of basal readers in his well- 
presented essay. The scientifically standardized reading programs 
combined with the movement toward accountability has, according 
to Wirth, left us with only a portion of a picture. He contends that 
language is more than facts and offers ideas and arguments for teach- 
ers frustrated with the basal system. 

Our offering from eastern Europe by Andrzej Radziewicz-Winnicki 
gives us an insight into university syllabi and programs. In an ex- 
cellent look back on the European university becoming a modern 
university, Radziewicz-Winnicki shows how social and political issues 
have manipulated the programs. In looking toward the 21st century, 
he shows that higher education must continue to change in order to 
enhance society. 

Our last three articles deal with ethical questions. Emmett 
Barcalow presents a well-ordered argument about skepticism and a 
moral code. Through clear and concise reasoning, he provides infor- 
mation as well as encouragement for the classroom teacher in dealing 
with moral questions. He reasons that, for society, teachers need to 
enforce and explain the common moral code. 

Robert P. Craig takes on the notion of a common good. He chal- 
lenges the schools to transfer the concept of the common good to 
students and to make them active participants in broad social issues. 

The “Viewpoint” for this issue is presented by Richard Hughen. 
By comparing and contrasting the views of Bertrand Russell and 
Joseph Butler on the concept of the conscience, and adding Aris- 
totle’s Nichomachean Ethics into the equation, he neatly shows that 
children should indeed be taught to obey their consciences. But he 
puts the burden upon and offers insight to the teacher to understand 
the rationale behind the decision. 
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ARTICLES 


BASAL READERS - ‘DOMINANT BUT DEAD?’ vs. 
GADAMER 

AND LANGUAGE FOR HERMENEUTIC 
UNDERSTANDING 


Arthur G. Wirth 
Washington University 


“Our children need to learn to read. Teach them to read. 
Then give us the test score results to show that you have 
taught them.” William Bennett, Secretary of Education in 
the Reagan administration, said that this simple demand 
for test score accountability was the linchpin of his cam- 


paign for educational reform. The culture is enamored of 
bottom line results. On what grounds can one question 
such a reasonable request? 

There is a problem though. In the words of Ernest 
Boyer, “It very often leads us to measure what matters 
least”and, I would add, leads us to damage what matters 
most. Teachers, in their bones, know that the damage is 
real, but they are frustrated in articulating their discon- 
tents. We need a variety of attempts to oppose it. I am 
making my try under the title “Basal Readers- - Dominant 
But Dead vs. Gadamer and Language for Hermeneutic Un- 
derstanding.” “Dominant but Dead” is a borrowing from 
Habermas.? 

I am using “the basals” as a catchword for one version 
of Secretary Bennett’s reform. First, because The Report 
Card on Basal Readers (1988) of the National Council of 
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the Teachers of English calls “the basals” the paradigm of 
test-driven instruction in elementary education; the basal 
readers became the model for the texts in all of the elemen- 
tary subjects.® 

My argument: The positivist technical approach to 
reading in the rationale of the Basals contrasts with Hans- 
Georg Gadamer’s concept of language as hermeneutic un- 
derstanding. Confronting the issue in that way will help us 
see why the fixation on the basals as a version of test-driven 
accountability leads us “to measure what matters least, and 
damage what matters most.” The basals are not all wrong, 
but fundamentally wrong, in that their reductionist use vi- 
olates, in Gadamer’s terms, what we most essentially are 
as human beings. 


I. Basals - “Dominant But Dead” 


The word from the front is coming in. Teachers are 
beginning to rebel against pressures to reduce learning to 


measurable production function. One of the most forceful 
instances is the newspaper of Milwaukee teachers, Rethink- 
ing Schools. The teachers report that: “The basal reading 
program is so boring, fragmented, and work-book oriented 
that many children learn to hate reading... Few teachers 
can find the time to introduce whole books and more mean- 
ingful reading activities... At the high school level...the 
competency test has turned the English curriculum into 
a narrow rote program of drilling students for a test that 
does not measure what is really important for students to 
learn.”* 

Another critique of the basals is made in The National 
Council of English Teachers’ Report Card on Basal Read- 
ers. In a scathing indictment of basal pedagogy the Re- 
port sketches basic features which include: (1) reading 
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is reduced to learning a word, a sound or a skill at a 
time. Learning is sequential with skills broken into com- 
ponents that can be controlled, explicitly taught, and then 
tested.°(2) The contrived language of texts is sequenced by 
a controlled vocabulary based on word lists leading to syn- 
thetic stories. There is more concern with controlling the 
sequence of sounds, words and skills than in providing au- 
thentic language in the text.°Thus: “We can go. I can go. 
Can you go? Help! Help! I can not go. I will help you. 
You can go. I will go, etc.””(But why bother?) 

Following in this vein, technician text writers transform 
traditional literature to fit their word lists. For example 
there is Gerald McDermot’s original rendition of a famous 
Japanese folk tale: 


Tasuko was a lowly stonecutter. Each day the 
sound of his hammer and chisel rang out as he 
chipped away at the foot of the mountain. He 
heaved the blocks of stone that formed the great 
temples and palaces. He asked for nothing more 
than to work each day, and this pleased the spirit 
who lived in the mountains. 


Harcourt’s expert transformation of the beginning of this 
tale reads: 


Once there was a strong man. Each morning he 
went to the mountain. There he dug up stones. 
He broke them into pebbles with a large steel 
hammer. He carried them to the village where 
he sold them.® 


With this as the fare, teachers are given an array of 
workbooks, skill sheets, and tests, which are designed to 
maintain children’s “time on task.” With teachers made 
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Arthur Wirth 7 


accountable in terms of test scores, the school day is pro- 
gressively narrowed to drill activities to produce “correct” 
answers to arbitrary test questions. Having reduced the 
reality of reading to some selected skill components - mea- 
suring of these components is then treated as the reality of 
reading itself. “So reading is not making sense of print any- 
more. It is doing well on the basal tests.”®Milwaukee teach- 
ers gearing up to resist found a quotation from Larry Cuban 
that described what was happening to them: “When 
the model curriculum standards are wired to the tests and 
texts, and then all are wired together to a larger account- 
ability program (which means how you do on the tests 
is publicly disseminated), what you get is measurement 
driven instruction, a rational bureaucratic systems manage- 
ment approach to teaching... The creative and imaginative 
part of teaching shrinks.” 

Hermeneutic philosophy tells us that a basic tool of un- 
derstanding is to understand events in terms of the histories 
behind them. Therefore, a brief detour is in order with the 
help of Allan Luke’s “Making ’Dick and Jane’: Historical 
Genesis of the Modern Basal Reader.”"! 

We entered the twentieth century, of course, on the 
crest of the wave of industrialism, and a progressive faith 
in science and technology as the engine of progress. The 
schools, confronting this reality and the challenge of bur- 
geoning numbers of immigrant children, had to respond. 
Happily, national text book companies that emerged in the 
opening decades found that practitioners of the new educa- 
tional psychology were ready to come to the rescue. As the 
McGuffey readers faded into history, mass production texts, 
with the imprimatur of science, were about to be created. 
By the Second World War, the giants of educational psy- 
chology like Edward Thorndike, Arthur Gates and William 
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Gray had created a new genre of school texts. Using scien- 
tific behaviorist theories of language development, graded 
texts were developed that were lexically, syntactically and 
semantically controlled. 

The systems approach to text making reflected a three- 
fold rationale: (1) the positivist conviction that all modern 
products and modes of human labor can be ordered on lin- 
ear scale of progress development, (2) the accompanying 
conviction that the teaching of reading could be envisioned 
as a matter of employing technically precise quantifiable 
programming of instruction that would guarantee nearly 
universal success in literacy, (3) the belief that efficacy of 
teaching could be verified through the use of standardized 
tests. In the ’80s, the corollary was added that teachers 
could be made accountable for scores, and, in some cases, 
paid results.!*Behind the whole project was the positivist 
faith in Thorndike’s famous dictum: “Whatever exists, ex- 
ists in some amount. To measure it is simply to know its 
varying amounts.” * 

It is not surprising to find, then, that the logic of 
these convictions led to the 1980’s to legislation in Texas 
which makes Texas teachers “subject to a $50 fine if they 
are caught teaching reading without an approved text- 
book” and to legislators in Florida passing a law making 
basal materials “the only legal means to provide reading 
instruction.” 4 

As the movement gained momentum the authors of The 
Report Card on Basal Readers saw that its logic centered 
more and more on the issue of control. 


...More than anything else the basals are built 
around control: they control reading; they con- 
trol language; they control learners; they control 
teachers. And this control becomes essential to 
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the tight organization and sequence. Any relax- 
ation of the control in any of these elements would 
appear to undermine the whole system. That’s 
why publishers admonish teachers not to wander 
from the direction of the manuals; that’s why ad- 
ministrators issue mandates requiring teachers to 
be faithful to the program. “!® 


II. The Origins of Rational Control: Foucault 


Before turning to critique via Gadamer, some comments 
from Michel Foucault’s Discipline and Punish throw light 
on the origins of this deep-seated need for rational control, 
and why its taken- for-grantedness makes it so difficult to 
criticize. 

The great truth we must constantly hold before our- 
selves, said Foucault, is the realization that the reason or 
rationality of the Enlightenment which gave us the liber- 
ties, also invented the disciplines.'*Foucault showed that, 
from the seventeenth and eighteenth century onward, there 
was a virtual takeoff in the increase of calculated power to 
control people in state apparatuses like the army, prisons, 
tax administration, etc. 

We find the new controls also, says Foucault, in the fash- 
ioning of the late seventeenth century Christian Brothers 
Schools for the poor. Jean Baptiste de la Salle, the founder, 
said ”How grave and dangerous is the task of teachers 
in the Christian Schools... We must be concerned above all 
with the little things, the minute things in the lives of our 
students and their teachers. The little things lead to great 
results“ Foucault adds, “The meticulousness of the regu- 
lations, the fussiness of inspections, the supervision of the 
smallest fragments of life and of the body will soon provide, 
in the context of the school, the barracks, the hospital or 
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the workplace a technical rationality for the mystical cal- 
culus of the infinitesimal.” !” 


Foucault noted that Jeremy Bentham’s panopticon pro- 
posals for prisons or factories in the early 1800’s embod- 
ied the technically thought out disciplines required for the 
modern era. Panopticon comes from the Greek words pan, 
everything, and opticon, a place of sight. Thus, a place 
of sight to see everything. The Panopticon Inspector in 
his Central Tower could see all, while being invisible to in- 
mates below. The basic principle is that the person to be 
supervised “...is seen, but he does not see, he is the object 
of information, never a subject of communication.” '® 


The guiding concept, says Foucault, is the ideal of the 
Perfect Gaze: the Gaze that can see everything constantly. 
The gist of his argument is in his comments on the eram- 
ination by which individuals may be measured, classified, 
and judged. In the examination, says Foucault, we can find 
a whole domain of knowledge and a whole type of power. 
(1) Through techniques of the examination individuals are 
made visible - subject to “the gaze,” and made into ob- 
jects for measurement; (2) by documentation individuals 
and groups are encoded in written reports and files - they 
are organized into registers, classifications and cumulative 
systems; (3) by collecting documentary records on each in- 
dividual, each is individualized as a case and becomes an 
object of knowledge and power connected with it.'® 


The examination is now pervasive in modern institu- 
tions, and is notably present, said Foucault, in the growth 
of larger, more systematized modern schools. The school 
has become, in fact, a sort of apparatus of uninterrupted 
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examination, increasingly an arena for “perpetual compari- 
son of each and all that make it possible for both to measure 
and judge....””° 

The extension of the panopticon rationale throughout 
the society coincided, Foucault says, with the rise of the 
human sciences. In line with the ideal of the Gaze, quanti- 
tative test scores and record keeping created the conditions 
for a technical matrix which changed discourse about policy 
issues into the neutral language of science. Thus teachers 
are taught to think of classrooms as management systems, 
and to talk about their teaching in terms of performance 
objectives, system components, sequencing of instruction, 
etc. When the terminology of technical experts takes over, 
teachers may feel mute in the face of it: “Who are we to 
question scientific expertise?” If the system breaks down 
and doesn’t work the only answer of pan-opticon techni- 
cians is to do more of the same. 

If Foucault, like Max Weber, helps us see the sources of 
rational control, Gadamer might help us understand the re- 
sistance. I want to report briefly on two aspects of his work: 
(1) His argument about how positivist techniques threaten 
what is distinctive about us as human beings, (2) His re- 
lated ideas on the dialogic nature of language in achieving 
hermeneutic understanding. 


III. Gadamer on Our Nature as Dialogical Beings. 


I am persuaded by Bernstein’s general argument in Be- 
yond Objectives and Relativism that Gadamer’s whole ef- 
fort was to see the nature of our being-in-the-world in a 
way which would be an alternative to the image of ratio- 
nal positivist science.“?!In Truth and Method, for example, 
Gadamer holds that the right to converse - to dialogue with 
texts and each other, in reaching for understanding about 
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the world and ourselves - is the unique, distinctive char- 
acteristic of being human. For Gadamer, understanding 
is more than epistemological. It is ontological in that we 
are “thrown into the world as beings constituted to under- 
stand and interpret: understanding is the original character 
of the being of human life itself.” Understanding underlies 
all human activity. Language is the medium in which we 
live Therefore, the way we use it and learn it affects who 
we are and who we may become, and what our society is 
and what it may become. 

For Gadamer the chief task of hermeneutic philosophy 
is to “correct the peculiar falsehood of modern conscious- 
ness,” i.e., to defend practical reason scientism of our age 
and the false idolatry of the expert which poses a threat 
to practical and political reason.24From Gadamer’s dialog- 
ical perspective, language is the means through which we 
fulfill our essential task as homo poeta (humans as mean- 
ing makers), i.e., to see the world and ourselves with new 
meaning or understanding, and with that understanding 
to transform the world and ourselves. To permit language 
teaching and learning to be reduced to a series of skills 
that can be technically crafted based on the rationale of 
behavioral science is to violate something basic about who 
we are. It remains then to compare Gadamer’s concept of 
the dialogical role of language to secure hermeneutic un- 
derstanding, with the linear acquisition model we saw in 
the basals model. 

Gadamer wrote Truth and Method as his major effort 
to contrast the kind of truth available in hermeneutic un- 
derstanding with the kind of truth available in the posi- 
tivist science tradition. Since the basals obviously are out 
of the positivist tradition, the juxtaposition of the basals 
vs. Gadamer helps us see the differences that are at stake. 
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In Gadamer’s philosophic hermeneutics, to understand im- 
plies the possibility of seeing connections, of drawing con- 
clusions, of interpreting a “text,”*>which may be a book, a 
work of art, another person, or a life event. 

Gadamer notes that there is a similarity between play- 
ing games and reading a “text.” In each there is a to and 
fro movement: in a game between the players and the game 
with its rules or actions, in reading between the readers and 
the context or structure of a text.7*Reading a book or ex- 
amining a painting has a quality of entry into a new domain 
as does playing a game. In both instances the participants 
are transported out of their lives into another reality with 
its special concerns. Entering a book is an event that poses 
a challenge in that we take the risk of exposing ourselves to 
the author’s way of seeing which may challenge us to change 
our lives. Thus what is disclosed in a particular reading de- 
pends on what the readers open themselves to see - what 
they allow it to open about themselves. And the mean- 
ing of a book differs with different readings, or readings by 
different readers, just as a game may differ each time it is 
played. Through language games, in playing around with 
what is meant, we rise to an understanding of the world.?’ 

In talking about the to and fro quality in play we have 
also been talking about the play quality in genuine conver- 
sation or dialogue. 

Gadamer saw the dialogues of Socrates as illustrating 
the nature of true conversation - one in which each partner 
is concerned concretely with the subject at hand and with 
arriving at truth regarding it. This requires a willingness 
to start from Socrates’ attitude of docta ignorantia - the 
willingness to admit that one does not know it all, and is 
open to the possible truth of another.” 

At the heart of the hermeneutic reach for understanding 
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is that it always involves a questioning of things.?°This in- 
cludes the questioning of one’s own foreknowledge or pre- 
judgments that we always bring with us. When we are 
really trying to understand other persons or “texts,” or 
events, we must learn the art of being responsive. We 
must listen to them, open ourselves to what they are say- 
ing; we must always be prepared for them to tell us some- 
thing new. This sensitivity to the possibility of newness, 
Gadamer says, involves neither “neutrality” nor the extinc- 
tion of oneself. “The important thing is to be aware of 
one’s bias so that the text may present itself in all its new- 
ness and thus be able to assert its own truth against our 
own fore- meanings.”*° At the same time our own prejudices 
contribute to understanding as they become part of the di- 
alogue with the new, so that there can be a testing of one’s 
own truth claims with those of another. 

What we can hope to achieve in the dynamic learning 
process of dialogical understanding is a “fusion of horizons” 
wherein our own horizon is enlarged and enriched. This 
process of learning from other lives and horizons is at the 
same time coming to an understanding of ourselves. Gen- 
uine conversation and undistorted communication makes 
possible both self-transformation and expansion of world 
horizons, or social transformation.** 

Thus we come to a third theme in Gadamer, that there is 
an inextricable connection of the theoretical and practical. 
The type of knowledge and truth that hermeneutics yields, 
is practical knowledge and truth that can shape praxis. 
Hermeneutic philosophy, in Gadamer’s view, is the heir to 
the older tradition of Aristotle’s phronesis or practical phi- 
losophy to guide conduct. 

Bernstein is right, however, in holding that Gadamer 
fails to think through the radical social implications of his 
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philosophy. As Bernstein says, a powerful regulative ideal 
comes from thinking through what is required for a dialogic 
community based on mutual understanding and respect: 
“a communal life based on undistorted communication, di- 
alogue, communal judgment, and rational persuasion.” 
this seems Utopian, Gadamer himself does not think that 
we have yet arrived at that “cosmic night” in which science 
expands into a total technocracy.**There are still solidar- 
ities that constitute our social being and that provide a 
basis of hope for the revitalization of ethical praxis in our 
institutions. There is the capacity to resist and reconstruct. 


IV. Teachers In Resistance: Reaching for the Dialogical 


I end by referring to some teachers in resistance. In 
their reports on alternatives to the basals, one finds an in- 
tuitive reach for the centrality of dialogical understanding, 
although there is no indication that they have heard of 
Gadamer. 

First a report of a teacher-researcher skeptical about 
the “time on task” obsession of the instructional programs 
which leads early school learning to be so “cognitively ane- 
mic.” In an article, “The Value of ’Time off Task’: Young 
Children’s Spontaneous Talk and Deliberate Text,”™she re- 
ported here observation of a teacher, motivated by Vygot- 
sky, who attached value to providing ’time off task’ i.e., in- 
formal peer talk to encourage higher level intellectual work 
among primary age children. 

This teacher broke out of the work-book frame. She 
viewed children’s peer conversation, as a natural outgrowth 
of their interest in each other and the work they were about. 
She encouraged children to converse as they created imagi- 
nary worlds with talk, pictures and written texts. The chil- 
dren who spoke different varieties of English and came from 
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strikingly different home neighborhoods entered the imag- 
inative world of their classmates. Their lively interactions 
included challenges of logic, appreciation of vivid images, 
sharing of feelings as they monitored and analyzed the sto- 
ries of each other. Over time, a wide range of peer dialogue 
crept into texts, story boundaries were expanded, and com- 
plexity of plots emerged. Children were learning to listen to 
each other’s words and to their own, and in the process were 
engaging in what Gadamer calls bildung**- self transforma- 
tion and the extension of world horizons. Another teacher 
put it, “Little children do not need language broken up into 
drills and tests. Language and thought flourish in the rich 
imagery of children’s invented worlds of fantasy and play 
and story telling, of books and music and poetry. In such 
climate children can fearlessly offer their hearts and minds 
to the meaning of language and the purpose of reading.” *© 

Next, teachers in a Madison Wisconsin elementary 
school reported how they used a whole book approach by 
authors “who write with the purpose of communicating in 
some depth about the human condition.”*’ Children engage 
in activities to enrich their understanding of an author’s 
work. They blindfolded themselves in reading a story of a 
blind woman; they keep diaries as if they were one of the 
characters; they often correspond with the authors, includ- 
ing one from Holland who said his books had grown out of 
his experience as a war correspondent. 

While convinced of the essential rightness of the whole 
book method, the Madison teachers accept the fact that 
many teachers are used to basals and don’t want to change. 
These teachers should not be thrown into a “whole book” 
approach, which takes time and collective effort, until they 
want to try it. 


Finally a report about a rural school district in Pajaro 
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Valley, California, with heavy majority of Spanish speak- 
ing farm and migrant workers.**To overcome the alienation 
of the children from their families, and to help parents in- 
crease their dignity and self-identity, a resort to dialogue 
between parents and children in reading and writing was 
developed. The children invited Spanish speaking parents 
to a meeting with Alma Ada, a Mexican author, who talked 
with them about why and how she came to write stories for 
children’s books. 

Out of that has grown a program in which parents meet 
to dialogue about children’s literature in Spanish, and more 
importantly to read and discuss stories and poems written 
by their children - and by themselves. Their talk includes 
description, critical analysis, and creative application to life 
situations. 

Videotapes record the parents reading stories. The chil- 
dren watch their parents on the TV screen and join the 


discussion. Out of these readings parents have come to 
spend time every evening with their children and with a 
book. They are taught at all times to encourage their chil- 
dren to reason and express themselves clearly, and to listen 
to the children with interest and affection. A book is now 
being compiled from the stories of the children. 


V. Conclusion 


In listening to the debate between advocates of the dom- 
inant mode of the basals and their critics, we may hear it 
as a difference about teaching techniques. Gadamer’s per- 
spective reminds us, however, that the deeper issue is how 
children, in a pluralist world, will come to the use of lan- 
guage. 

Of course skill training (techne) is important. The basals 
approach is one kind of language for talking about read- 
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ing, but the central role of language is as an instrument of 
phronesis - understanding and practical/ethical judgment. 
Gadamer’s concern is with “the peculiar falsehood of mod- 
ernism” - the domination of understanding and practical 
reason by technology based on science. When we turn 
schools into places of monologue where children are made 
to compete nervously for fragmented bits that score well on 
tests, we have perverted the educational enterprise before it 
starts. To put the issue one more way, the basals approach 
to describing reading is only one partial account. We don’t 
know the whole of what reading is by having some objec- 
tive facts about it. The limited basals approach can get 
in the way of what Rorty calls edification, or bildung (self- 
transformation). We ought not let happen. 

These other teachers I described chose to bring their 
children to the use of language by making them members 
of dialogical communities. In doing that they demonstrated 
what Gadamer called “the noblest task - decision making 
according to one’s own responsibility instead of conceding 
that task to others.*°I wrote about Gadamer in the hope 
that his insights would help teachers understand they need 
to resist. 
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UNIVERSITIES SINCE 1945. 
INCREASING INFLUENCE OR GROWING CRISES? 
A PERSPECTIVE FROM POLAND. 


Andrzej Radziewicz-Winnicki 
University of Silesia 
Poland 


The arguments which have been going on in the world 
for many years on university studies syllabi and one the 
shape of the contemporary university point to the necessity 
of working out new plans for educating university students. 
An awareness of the experiences of major education ideas, 
both in the East and in the West, should undoubtedly be 
the basis and the starting point for a further exchange of 


opinions. University syllabi and programmes indicate, if 
only in general outline, the direction of academic knowl- 
edge. They play an important role in preparing gradu- 
ates for their professional work, in fulfilling specific social 
roles and indeed in shaping their life-long education. Pro- 
grammes are the result of evaluations of and conclusions 
about the effects of teaching as well as of ideas about the 
future needs of students!. 

To limit the scope of this study, this study, the evalua- 
tions and opinions expressed here will refer only to general 
or specialist training in the syllabi of university studies. I 
will disregard other important problems which will surely 
become the subject of other studies. These are, among oth- 
ers, the problems of making use of intellectual abilities in 
university studies such as psychological differences; the pro- 
cess of socializing university students; teaching strategies 
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in university classes; personal and intellectual pre-requisite 
for academic success and student participation in university 
government. 


Although the subject of my interest is post-1945 it can 
be argued that the basic stimulus for change in Universi- 
ties originated in the economic, social and cultural changes 
in 19th century Europe and the USA. These were brought 
about by scientific and techonlogical developments and rev- 
olutionary ideas. New social needs arose which required 
new institutions to meet them. Industrialization and ur- 
banization was the result of capitalism and the proletar- 
ianization of the masses as well as the disintegration of 
traditional social groups. The work of philanthropists of 
local and national government were contemporaneous with 
the growth of various mass revolutionary movements in- 
volving national independence and the liberation of the 
urban working class and peasantry. These movements in- 
cluded demands for social justice, civic equality, universal 
democracy and greater social and economic opportunity. 
The expansion of professionally qualified activity demanded 
great increased adaptability in many directions. The need 
for professional improvement and further qualifications in- 
cluded the need for greater knowledge and skills. The first 
arose amongst the more ambitious craftsmen, workmen and 
some peasants, which in the course of time created the 
idea of “lifelong education.” Certain British politicians 
and trade unions were prominent in calling, for compulsory 
school education and also for the foundation of institutions 
of part-time and adult education such as in libraries and 
mechanics institutes. These were the forerunners of later 
college and university foundations. Finally, the gradual 
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limitation of working hours offered more opportunity for 
recreation-sport and rest. All were seen to be part of an 
holistic self-development. 

These were the main phenomena of 19th century civiliza- 
tion in more developed societies which socialized and edu- 
cated new citizens from among the underprivileged classes. 
The greating political rights and the recognition of the de- 
veloping needs of all class for greater education and per- 
sonal development, including recreational facilities led in 
turn to the development of public bodies, associations, in- 
stitutions to meet these aims. Superficially, these were dif- 
ferent categories of needs but it has been noticed in Eu- 
rope that they concentrate principally on the problems of 
the living conditions of the whole population, which can 
demoralize and degrade but, if changed, can develop and 
enrich individual lives.? 

This scenario radically changed both the purpose and 
the structure of universities. Growing egalitarianism in ed- 
ucation led to an extension of learning amongst a greater 
segment of the population, particularly within extra mu- 
ral departments of universities and community schools and 
colleges. 

The idea of extra mural studies began with the initiative 
of Cambridge University dons in 1873, “extending” out of 
the university walls and popularizing their disciplines by 
means of systematic programmes of lectures. At the same 
time, the practice of popularizing did not reduce the aca- 
demic rigor of the lectures, through simplification of con- 
tent or research. The students were white-collar workers, 
lower middle class, rural teachers, trades unions and coop- 
erative members, emancipated women as well as a gradu- 
ally increasing number of skilled working class youth. It 
is important to remember that in 1870 the universal 5-13 
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years Education Act for England and Wales was introduced 
followed tow years later by the parallel Scottish Act. The 
example of the University of Cambridge was soon taken up 
by other British universities with the support of the liberal 
and professional groups. 

It is interesting despite extending university education 
more emphasis for individualized teaching through tutorial 
classes also developed. This facilitated also the develop- 
ment of discussion and subsequently literary skills. The 
opportunity for these skills was welcomed by extra mural 
students. The continued dynamism over the last 115 years 
of university extension courses was essentially the result of 
the pragmatism of the organizing tutors who were able to 
create effective institutions for part-time adult education 
for students already engaged in paid work. 

Full-time university courses offer a radically different 
model of education for adults, from the type of university 
extension courses, which developed for example in France, 
Austro-Hungary and the Polish parts of the Russian Em- 
pire in the 1880. 

The first Austrian attempts are connected with Sun- 
day lectures organized from 1887 by Wiener Volksbil- 
dungsverein, a social institution founded to disseminate 
education. The aim of the organization was to encour- 
age stronger bases of education. The aim of the organiza- 
tion was to encourage stronger bases of education amongst 
adults including by means of evening classes. As a result 
of this the Volkstumliche Universitat kurse were founded 
in Vienna. 

Another type of institution, the Folk University, was an 
institution of adult education founded in Denmark through 
the concept of peasant romanticism developed in the Scan- 
dinavian countries and in Central Europe. It was a board- 
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ing institution of higher learning situated in the country- 
side or in a small town in order to maintain its rural roots. 
It was meant for a small homogeneous number of learn- 
ers, 50-100 persons, attending for 3-7 months during the 
winter and spring seasons. Both, male and female students 
attended studying syllabi appropriate to their employment. 
The syllabi did not however cover professional training such 
as agriculture and animal husbandry.’ 

However contemporaneously, the traditional model of a 
university as a multi-departmental institution engaged in 
the complex task of furthering knowledge and education 
was being shaped. Within the last 40 years the university 
has been looked at differently. The majority of specialists 
in the sociology of education or the sociology of culture 
have recognized the social sciences as an integral element of 
culture. Carrying out social scientific research and teaching 
the social science have often been categorized as a non- 
productive activity. It was seen simply as an intellectual 
activity.* 

For most people university science affects them only in- 
directly through its application in industry and consumer 
production. The following can be seen as the principal 
forms of scientific manifestation which principally affect so- 
ciety: 


e theoretical knowledge on the nature of natural and 
social reality and on the laws governing it; 


e attitudes and responses towards nature, people, prod- 
ucts of work based on scientific knowledge; 


e results of scientific, as well as quasi-scientific, investi- 
gations by means of which one can influence natural 
developments industry and the human condition.® 
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This double way of scientific manifestation characteris- 
tic of a society having achieved a high level of production 
and productivity is additionally deepened by the following 
concepts: 


e Scientific work in such societies after World War II is 
no longer the domain only of highly specialized insti- 
tutions. It is expressed in the constant meeting and 
tackling of technical problems in non-academic insti- 
tutions, such as in the armed forces or in research lab- 
oratories and workshops funded by industry. 


The practical application of science and the direction 
of scientific investigation is more and more connected 
with the specialized activities of industry rather then 
narrow university “pure science.” 


Most research and progress in science can be claimed 
to result from the desire for material and human im- 
provement and for profit. 


The shape and scope of all university pure science is 
more and more dominated by the demands of industry 
and government.® 


The scientific-technical revolution since 1945 is an new 
state in the process of changing science into an applied 
productive force. This process not only takes place on an 
incomparably larger scale but additionally it shows many 
new features, previously unknown, which are manifested 
principally in the relationship of science and material pro- 
duction. 

The understanding of the importance of science in indus- 
try began earlier as a result of the development of machine 
tools and later automation. However, in the late 19th and 
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early 20th centuries this understanding took place together 
with a specific separation of pure and applied science. First- 
functional “model” separation, when the science itself did 
not take part in the realization of knowledge produced by it, 
second-temporal separation, long periods of time between 
the creation of now knowledge and the embodiment in the 
production factors and their institutional-organizational 
separation, organizational separation of industry and sci- 
ence. At the present time of scientific-technical revolution 
there is now a direct participation of science in the physical 
realization of knowledge. The role of science is more and 
more that of fostering innovation, where research, develop- 
ment and production make up one functional unit. Produc- 
tion has become part of a system of “science-production,” 
where the production process itself becomes applied science 
in action and the ultimate aim of science is production. 
The merging of previously separate scientific progress and 
technical progress into one process has taken place. The 
system of “science-production” becomes the alloy of sci- 
ence and production and expresses the new stage in the 
developrrent of science as a direct productive force. 


The integration process of scientific activities with 
production activities has also brought in a new scale 
of scientific research and new institutional structures of 
science.’ The role of the scientist is changing. If one were to 
define with one word the procedure and activities in higher 
education today the most suitable word might be “plural- 
ism.” In pluralism there are, however, certain general is- 
sues, which are the subject of common interest. It is the 
result of a simultaneous widespread but dangerous special- 
ization of studies. The disappearance of a general in favor 
of a specialized education is the result of scientific develop- 
ment which was discussed in the introduction. Pluralism 
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is also manifested in the demands of national economies in 
shaping new directions of scientific research and teaching. 
Military technology has been another massive influence. In 
this period of changing ideas and syllabus project devel- 
opment the role and status of the university graduate is 
the central question. This revolves around the issue of a 
general or a specialist education. 


There can be no simple or single answer to this ques- 
tion. The education of professionals whether lawyers, soci- 
ologists, teacher or medical practitioners will be different in 
each case. Politic systems also influence this question. In 
developing countries it has been observed that conformism 
increases with the level of education obtained. It can be 
said then that education is an important tool of social 
change. It can be said then that education is an impor- 
tant tool of social change. In highly developed countries 
also higher education, provides entry to one or other group 
which hold the levers of power. Thus, education does not 
play necessarily a clear role as an instrument of change. 
Moving towards an increasingly narrow specialization since 
1945, the universities seem to have been agonizing over the 
basic question of a “general or specialized education ?” The 
problem is not to contrast two types of approach—general 
with the features of negatively understood “academism” 
and special—a narrowly practical one. The latter alterna- 
tive which is in demand by graduates competing in the job 
markets. 

The problem is both important and arguable if we sep- 
arate the perspectives of connected theoretical preparation 
and the requirements of social practice, or of general edu- 
cation and a specialized one. From this point of view, the 
problem of working out a programmed should include both 
the requirements of a theorectico-methodological prepara- 
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tion and the social, political and material conditions within 
universities. 

Without going into details of particular problems one 
can distinguish the following four important issues: 


e The over-arching relationships between general, 
theoretico- methodological and specialized education; 


e The basic rules of constructing the syllabi; 
e The bases of general studies; 


e The bases of specialized studies® 


For a general consideration of the relationships between 
general and specialized education it may be necessary to 
introduce some additional elements defining their condi- 
tions and interdependencies. The starting point for these 
analyses and conclusion may be the following observations. 


It is well-known that university graduates, in the major- 
ity of cases, do not secure jobs which relate to their spe- 
cialized education. The motivation of students to search 
for work is dependent on several variables. In many cases 
these are by random factors such as a chance offer or a fam- 
ily situation rather than on any master plan for employing 
qualified people. The question thus arises, whether and to 
what extent the employment situation should be consid- 
ered in curriculum planning. The basic rule for construct- 
ing a syllabus depends partly upon the time available for 
study. Taking for granted a limited time for study and the 
unquestioned need for combining both general and special- 
ized training, the necessity to divide studies into two stages 
arises: the first will have an emphasis on specialized sub- 
jects and problems. The range of options today throughout 
the world is considerable. The first degree in psychology, 
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sociology, history, etc. may take between 3 and 5 years of 
full-time studies. It depends solely one the syllabus, the 
country or even the individual university which regulates a 
particular course of study. 

Another aspect of the division of academic studies into 
these two stages is the problem of over-specialization within 
university departments. The counteracts the demand for a 
broader and more open education, at least at undergradu- 
ate level. The general tendencies of contemporary teaching 
with should be taken into account in the syllabi are thus 
characterized first by excessive specialized fields a situa- 
tion which is intensifying. The future development of such 
specialism will depend not only upon funding but the avail- 
ability of qualified teaching staff. 

Separate consideration should be devoted also to indi- 
vidualized study. The possibility of tailor-made courses for 
individuals hasa long pedigree and increasing support, not 
least among students. Within the university system this 
type individualized study may be a smaller element but 
can be very important in motivating individuals to further 
their knowledge and abilities. While fully appreciating the 
advantages of such programmes, one should be aware of the 
many difficulties which prevent their implementation and 
completion. 

The first difficulty is the choice of a specialized field 
within the course of individual studies. This choice cannot 
be treated simply as an escape for the burdensome require- 
ments of a general syllabus in university departments. The 
correlation between the actual number of applicants for a 
particular course with the number of specialists required 
by employers may be the starting point for this decision. 
However, general lack of manpower planning for this type of 
decision means that in practice the decision has been dele- 
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gated back to the individual student if he has the agreement 
of the admission tutor. Formally the decision is taken by 
the academic authorities rather than any outside authority. 

Another aspect of the problem of individualized study 
is the possibility of allowing students to develop a syllabus. 
The question arises, whether it will become an informal 
way of creating specialized learning not anticipated by the 
syllabus designers. A particular difficulty appears in the 
limited time available to create individual syllabi. The pe- 
riod available for this work is usually very short. 

Another difficulty is the possibility of divergence be- 
tween the formal assessment of the course and the actual 
results obtained through the realization of some ambitious 
individualized study. This occurs when the individual sy]- 
labus produces a serious enlargement and introduces ad- 
ditional investigations of a complementary character from 
different fields of knowledge. This will require a lot of time 
and will increase the degree of difficulty. Although per- 
haps producing the highest results this extra difficulty was 
probably not anticipated in the period of syllabus prepara- 
tion. In such a situation individual programmes however 
ambitiously planned and despite its emphasis on problem- 
solving, will not in terms of formal evaluation enable to 
the most capable and hard-working students to achieve the 
highest marks. 

Thus, in the light of the past analyzes it is difficult to 
recognize easily university social sciences after 1945 as ei- 
ther a definite success or a failure. Certainly it saw the end 
of the myth of the humanistic university and its hermeti- 
cally closed circle of brilliant research workers and talented 
students. In some quarters, it saw the end of the univer- 
sity’s position as a leading force in sciences. Physical sci- 
ences in particular started to develop intensively in other 
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non-academic centres. The technologists who made possi- 
ble man’s landing on the moon, had very little in common 
with university researchers in term of the type of work they 
did. 

But is also true that contemporary egalitarianism in ed- 
ucation is partly the result of evolution and progress with 
the old structures started to originate at the highest levels 
in universities. Another phenomenon on which little re- 
search has been done is the influence of the events of 1968, 
the so-called students’ revolution. Theses were followed by 
structural changes in many countries. There is widespread 
interest of a traditionally nature in universities, their func- 
tion and activities. 

One can distinguish at least two trends in the expec- 
tations of university research for society. One aspire to 
the belief that through discussion, understanding and re- 
search the major problems of the contemporary world will 
be solve. These include ideally an end to disease, hunger, 
natural disasters, war, social inequalities, injustices at all 
levels and individual alienation from the society and cul- 
ture. 

The second trend critically analyzes the work of re- 
searchers especially in their connections with technology 
and society. This trend has its protagonists among the crit- 
ics of industrial society who call for revolutionary changes 
in the structures and functioning of present institutions. 
This is either in support of old romantic university ideals for 
the return to the supposed natural, simpler, happier state 
or in the interest of ideal of a consumer society wealthy 
enough to achieve both justice and order. 

Much literature has been devoted to the problems of the 
role of universities is this period of scientific-technological 
revolution. 
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It characterizes political and social relationships in 
which individual interests in science may be fulfilled. It 
disposes of this criticism and tries to define in what condi- 
tions the promises of making use of science fulfilled.® 

The great Polish-American scientist F. Znaniecki intro- 
duced the sociological concepts of the role of “man of knowl- 
edge” and social circles who make this knowledge into a 
reflection of university science and its connections with the 
society.?° 

These issues are still relevant. They are useful as general 
reflections on the social vocation of science and its place in 
the system of values recognized by ideologist and charac- 
terized by them, one passes to the description of what the 
university scientists are doing as research workers and as 
social activist, educators, as teacher.!! 

Both Znaniecki and Crane look for both understanding 
and a conceptual reading of the results of their research 
and analyzes. Despite frequent misunderstandings such 
as the difficulty of dialogue between producers and users 
of social science research both have objective interests in 
common. Both undergo many educational influence mak- 
ing them understood the inter- dependability of scientific 
knowledge in social life and the necessity to develop science 
in academic centres. These centres employ appropriate per- 
sonnel in them, organizing the conditions to disseminate 
the results to all those who may find them useful. These 
include the growth of citizens’ welfare, their happiness and 
multiplication of cultural activities covering, among others, 
also scientific cognition. 

It is not possible to answer unequivocally the question 
posed in the title. We are entering the 21st century and in 
contemporary social life the role of university science grows 
as a method of cognitive conduct and for the collection of 
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models and the tools for solving those problems particularly 
important for the development of societies. This historic 
process is at the same time the realization of the Enlight- 
ment of the 18th century. It postulates the importance of 
scientific truth in the shaping of social attitudes and the 
scientific method of conduct. 

In those societies which developed outside the sphere of 
European intellectual culture, the slogan of shaping “the 
scientific temper” has become more important. In other 
words, a scientific attitude rather than opinion on the world 
based on scientific knowledge, has developed. The notion 
of scientific knowledge as well as scientific method implies 
the existence of distinct pattern of thinking and cognitive 
conduct which may be passed on to different types of ac- 
tivities. Thus, the scope of higher education will still grow 
in response to the new requirements of students or local 
groups, to new needs connected with scientific research and 
to the demands posed by local communities as well as to 
appeals to make universities contribute to quickening social 
reform.!*New types of universities, new students and new 
syllabi will be followed by fundamental changes as far as 
the method of evaluating the results of research are con- 
cerned. The students’ participation in the management of 
universities and the process of education will still develop 
including in extramural and post-graduate studies. 

It does not mean, however, that in other fields than 
those anticipated we shall not observe divergent and even 
contradictory undertakings. It may concern limits to the 
development of education through centralizing tendencies 
and state control in some countries and in others, the op- 
posite. 

Finally, the 21st century university will, as in the past, 
continue its prominent educative role in contemporary 
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world, its responsibility for future generations which should 
prepare for an optimistic future based on reasonable possi- 
bilities and hopes. 
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MORAL SKEPTICISM AND MORAL EDUCATION 


Emmett Barcalow 
Western New England College 


According to Aristotle, virtue is a mean between two 
varieties of vice, a balance between an excess and a defi- 
ciency of something. For example, the virtue of courage is 
a mean respecting fear which lies between the vices of cow- 
ardice (an excess of fear) and foolhardiness (a deficiency of 
fear). Temperance is a virtue respecting pleasure lying be- 
tween the twin vices of self-indulgence (excessive pursuit of 
pleasure) and insensibility (deficient pursuit of pleasure).! 

What is true of fear and the pursuit of pleasure is also 
true of belief and doubt; one can have too much doubt 
about one’s beliefs as well as too little doubt, be too skep- 
tical or not skeptical enough. One who is insufficiently 
skeptical believes indiscriminately and winds up believing 
when belief is unreasonable. The insufficiently skeptical are 
gullible; they believe everything they hear or read. On the 
other hand the excessively skeptical refuse to believe even 
when belief is reasonable. Too selective about what to be- 
lieve, believing little or nothing of what they hear or read, 
they wind up losing much true information. The mean for 
skepticism aims at balancing the need to both gain infor- 
mation and avoid error, and that requires being neither 
insufficiently nor excessively skeptical. 

For example, people who believe most of what they 
read in supermarket tabloids are surely insufficiently skep- 
tical. Believing every tale or reincarnation, kidnappings by 
space aliens and ghostly visitation is surely unreasonable. 
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Accepting a face value astrology, mind-reading, ESP and 
other paranormal phenomena is to be insufficiently skepti- 
cal when skepticism or doubt is appropriate. One the other 
hand, religious fundamentalists whorefuse to accept evolu- 
tionary biology and flat earthers who refuse to accept that 
the earth is spherical are too skeptical, refusing to believe 
when belief is reasonable. 

There is also a kind of skepticism about morality or 
moral beliefs. Virtue (the mean) regarding moral skep- 
ticism lies between dogmatism (too little skepticism) and 
radical subjectivism (too much skepticism). The dogma- 
tist rarely if ever doubts or questions the correctness of his 
moral views and thus rarely if ever hesitates to act upon 
them and judge on their basis. His confidence is boundless. 
The radical subjectivist, on the other hand, has so many 
doubts about his moral views that he frequently hesitates 
to act upon them or apply them to his own conduct or that 
of others. His confidence is negligible. 

Most of us recognize that dogmatism is a vice. Those 
who have little or no doubt about their moral views can 
be dangerous; they often become fanatics, the “worst who 
are full of passionate intensity,” in Yeats’ words. Dogma- 
tists in their zeal have often stained the earth with innocent 
blood. The excesses of the Islamic fundamentalists in Iran 
leap to mind here. At the time of this writing Ayatollah 
Khomeini has offered a reward of 5.2 million dollars to any 
Moslem who murders British writer Salman Rushdie whose 
novel The Satanic Verses he and other Moslems consider 
blasphemous. Terrorists who plant bombs on civilian air- 
craft, Spanish Inquisitors, Nazi butchers all come to mind 
as dogmatists who are insufficiently skeptical. 

However, it is all too easy to go to the opposite ex- 
treme in order to avoid dogmatism a: d fanaticism, relin- 
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quishing all strong convictions and confidence, becoming 
among the “best (who) lack all conviction.” But avoiding 
fanaticism doesn’t require avoiding commitment or confi- 
dence. After all, just as one can point to fanatics who 
brought nothing but misery upon humanity, one can point 
to some humanity’s greatest benefactors who had strong 
convictions: Socrates, Jesus, Buddha, nineteenth century 
American abolitionists, women suffragettes, Gandhi, Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr. and so many others. They serve as 
a reminder that having the courage of one’s convictions is 
often a virtue rather than a vice. 


Educators generally recognize the dangers of dogmatism 
and often deliberately make efforts to combat it. In part, 
an educator’s function is to plant doubts where before there 
were none by introducing students to new information, new 
perspectives, new explanations, new ideas, new ways of life. 
However, the battle against dogmatism and fanaticism of- 
ten leads to the opposite vice, too much skepticism, at least 
where morality is concerned. We educators often hold up 
the ideal of value-neutral education. In part that means 
that we avoid telling students what is right and wrong, 
what is good and bad, what is noble and what is base. 
We pride ourselves on leaving students free to decide for 
themselves what is right and wrong and we feel uncom- 
fortable with the role of moral authority, moral advisor or 
moral guide. We are comfortable with the role of moral au- 
thority, moral advisor or moral guide. We are comfortable 
telling students what the world is like, but feel uncomfort- 
able telling them what the world should be like, what ways 
of life are better than others, what is virtue and what is 
vice. 


Why are we often better at combatting the vice of too 
little skepticism than the vice of too much skepticism? Per- 
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haps it is because we ourselves have become exceedingly 
skeptical about moral matters. If that is the case, our 
skepticism may have risen because while it is very easy 
to make moral judgement, it is quite difficult in practice 
to defend those moral judgement. Since it is difficult to 
defend a moral view, nagging suspicions arise that it is 
because moral beliefs are subjective, matters of purely per- 
sonal preference and hence arbitrary. If moral views are 
subjective and arbitrary, rationally indefensible, a teacher 
cannot feel very comfortable “teaching” moral values, prin- 
ciples and standards. 


To avoid the charge of indoctrination, of imposing upon 
students arbitrary principles which are rationally indefen- 
sible, teachers may avoid moral issues entirely or a least 
avoid expressing moral judgments. Students are often en- 
couraged to make up their own minds or decide for them- 
selves what is right and wrong without the teacher serving 
as moral judge or as moral critic. As a result, all too often 
students come to believe that there are no right or wrong 
answers to moral questions, that no moral beliefs are supe- 
rior to others, that no moral arguments are better that any 
others, that all moral codes are equal in being equally sub- 
jective and arbitrary. For them, anything goes! Whatever 
sincere moral belief one has is unassailable and immune 
from rational criticism! 

For example, in a class discussion of the Hindu practice 
of suttee, the practice of burning widows alive on the fu- 
neral pyres of their dead husbands, many of my students 
deny that we are in any position to condemn this prac- 
tice as wrong or evil. Each society lives by its own moral 
code and if it’s acceptable in Hindu society but not in ours, 
that’s the end of the story. “Who’s to say we’re right and 
they’re wrong?” Some of my students say in an expansive 
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mood of toleration. So if there’s no right or wrong answer 
to moral questions, no moral truth, how can a teacher get 
up in front of a class and say that widow burning is evil? 
No one can say that widow burning is wrong, period. 

I usually ask my students what reason they have for 
thinking that there are no right or wrong answers to moral 
questions, no moral truths, and I usually get the same an- 
swer. My students invariably say that since there is dis- 
agreement about whether widow burning is good or evil, 
morally acceptable or unacceptable, then there is no true 
answer as opposed to false answer to the question, no right 
answer as opposed to wrong answer. That reasoning as- 
sumes, however, that whenever there is disagreement over 
an issue, there are no true as opposed to false, right as 
opposed to wrong, answers. Many people make the same 
assumption, but the assumption is clearly false. 

There is disagreement about evolutionary biology, about 
whether living organisms on earth today are descendants of 
less complex life forms. There was disagreement once about 
whether the earth today are descendants of less complex 
life forms. There was disagreement once about whether 
the earth is one planet among many circling the sun, about 
whether atoms exist, about whether disease is caused by 
germs. That there was or is disagreement about these sci- 
entific questions does not entail that there are no true as 
opposed to false, right as opposed to wrong, answers. The 
fact that there is disagreement over an issue proves noth- 
ing. It is false to claim that since people disagree about 
whether atoms exist, there is no right answer to the ques- 
tion, no issue of truth and falsity. One of the parties to the 
dispute about whether atoms exist was right and the other 
wrong. 


There has been disagreement over the moral acceptabil- 
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ity of widow burning, human slavery, religious persecution, 
over questions of vice and virtue such as cruelty and com- 
passion. Are our answers to these questions purely sub- 
jective and arbitrary? Should teachers, then, refrain from 
condemning widow burning, human slavery and religious 
persecution? Should they refrain from praising kindness, 
compassion, courage and honesty as virtues and condemn- 
ing dishonesty, callousness, cowardice and cruelty as vices? 

How can we justify making moral judgement in the class- 
room in the face of skeptical challenges? 

Should teachers pretend that it’s an open question 
whether widow burning is wrong, that it is a matter upon 
which each student must make up his or her own mind? 
Should teachers refrain from condemning human slaver, 
racial oppression, religious persecution? Should teach- 
ers pretend that it is an open question whether honesty, 
courage, compassion and kindness are virtues while dishon- 
esty, cowardice, callousness and cruelty are vices? Should 
teachers pretend that each student must make up his or her 
own mind about whether there is a duty not to harm other 
people, a duty to respect other people? What messages do 
teachers send students if they don’t praise honesty, courage, 
compassion and kindness as virtues and condemn dishon- 
esty, cowardice, callousness and cruelty as vices? What 
lessons do students learn if their teachers don’t condemn 
widow burning, human slavery, religious persecution, racial 
intolerance, genocide? 

It may be undesirable for teachers to “teach” their views 
about certain disputed and controversial moral issues like 
abortion and capital punishment. However, not all moral 
issues are disputed and controversial (at least in our soci- 
ety). Despite the fact that there is disagreement in our 
society about certain issues, there is near unanimity in 
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our society about other issues. It is not an open question 
whether enslaving blacks is morally acceptable; almost all 
of us agree that human slavery is evil. Are teachers to pre- 
tend that human slavery is an issue about which students 
should make up their own minds and decide for themselves? 
Are teachers to pretend that as good a case can be made 
for human slavery as can be made against human slavery? 
Would it really be wrong for a teacher to condemn human 
slavery as evil? Is it wrong for a teacher to say that peo- 
ple who believe that human slavery is morally acceptable 
are mistaken? If our skepticism about the status of moral 
beliefs leads us to complete value-neutrality, surely that 
skepticism has become too corrosive. 


The corrosive skepticism lingers on because we find it 
so difficult to justify our moral beliefs. And the corrosive 
skepticism is fed by a mistaken theory about the structure 
of moral justification. Many of us have embraced a “foun- 
dationalist” view of moral justification which all too easily 
leads to wholesale moral skepticism. Clearing away the 
misconceptions of a foundationalist theory of moral justifi- 
cation will significantly reduce the skeptical temptation. 

Let us first distinguish between singular moral judge- 
ment and moral generalizations of principles. A singular 
moral judgement expresses an evaluation of an individual 
or an individual action. For example, “it was wrong of 
Jones to steal Smith’s car” is a singular moral judgment. 
A moral principle, on the other hand, expresses an evalua- 
tion of a class of actions or a kind of action, for example, 
“stealing is wrong.” We defend or justify singular moral 
judgement by appealing to moral principles. It was wrong 
of Jones to steal Smith’s car because stealing is wrong. If 
we agree on the description of the action being evaluated (it 
was stealing) and the moral principle being applied (steal- 
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ing is wrong), we will agree on the defense or justification 
of the singular moral judgment. But what if we disagree 
about the moral principle or principles to which we ap- 
peal? Can we defend or justify their acceptance, especially 
if there is disagreement? Is acceptance of a moral principle 
such as“stealing from others is wrong” arbitrary? This ap- 
pears to be the central problem and it is here that doubt 
creeps in. 

Acceptance of a moral principle often can be justified 
by appeal to a more fundamental moral principle. For ex- 
ample, one could justify acceptance of “stealing is wrong” 
by appealing to the principle that harming other persons 
is wrong and the claim that stealing from another person 
harms that person. However, what if there is disagreement 
about the more fundamental moral principle to which one 
has appealed which forbids harming other people? What 
if one’s opponent requests justification for acceptance of 
the principle “harming other people is wrong?” Surely the 
process of justification must come to an end somewhere. 
We cannot have an infinite chain of justification, one moral 
principle justified by appeal to another, which in turn is 
justified by appeal to another, ad infinitum. But where do 
we stop? 


According to foundationalist theories of moral justifica- 
tion, the process of moral justification must terminate with 
moral principles which are self-evident or self-justifying and 
thus not justified by (or in need or justification by) appeal 
to any other moral judgment. Without such self-evident 
or self-justifying moral beliefs to serve as the “foundation” 
for moral reasoning and moral argument, there is no moral 
justification. The core of the concept of self-evidence seems 
to be that of the impossibility of error. That a state- 
ment is self-evident entails that one who believes it to be 
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true cannot be mistaken. The core of the concept of self- 
justification seems to be the impossibility of being unjus- 
tified in belief. That a statement is self-justifying entails 
that, necessarily, if someone believes it, she is justified in 
believing it. For example, the following (non-moral) state- 
ments are self-evident and self-justifying. 


(a) Things equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other. 

(b) All unmarried males are unmarried. 

(c) Either you weigh 150 pounds or you don’t 

weigh 150 pounds. 


One who believes any of these statements cannot possibly 
be mistaken and necessarily, anyone who believes any of 
these statements is justified in believing them. 

For a foundationalist, then, no moral belief is justified 
unless its justification can be traced back to some self- 
evident or self- justifying moral principle. According to 
a foundational view of justification, all justification has the 
following structure. 
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Statements on level 4 are justified by appeal to statements 
on level 3, which are themselves justified by appeal to state- 
ments on level 2, which are justified by appeal to statements 
on level 1. Statements on level 1, if justified, are not justi- 
fied by their relation to any other statements. If justified, 
they must be self-evident or self-justifying. Statements on 
level 1 are the foundations of the edifice. If they are not 
justified, then neither are statements on any higher level. 

Wholesale skepticism results if there are no self-evident 
or self- justifying statements to serve as ultimate premises. 
The problem for a foundationalist theory of moral justi- 
fication is that there are no self-evident or self-justifying 
moral principle. No moral principle is like “things equal 
to the same thing are equal to each other.” Given that 
there are no self-evident or self- justifying moral principles, 
a foundationalist is forced to conclude that no moral beliefs 
are justified—they’re all based upon arbitrary and unjus- 
tified beliefs! Many of us approach moral argument with 
foundationalist assumptions. 

The foundationalist view is seductive but ultimately 
mistaken. A non-foundational view of justification emphat- 
ically rejects the foundationalist requirement of tracing the 
justification of beliefs back to self-evident or self-justifying 
ultimate premises. A non- foundationalist sees justification 
as a matter of how a whole set of statements “coheres,” a 
matter of how a whole system of statements fits together. 
What might a non-foundationalist viewor moral justifica- 
tion look like? 

On a non-foundationalist view of moral justification, a 
moral belief is part of a system or moral beliefs—a moral 
code. The moral code of a person is itself embedded in a 
wider system of beliefs, including non-moral beliefs about 
the way the world is. For example a person’s system of be- 
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liefs might include moral beliefs like stealing is wrong, one 
should be kind to one’s friends, one should help other peo- 
ple who are in distress, cruelty is a vice, as well as nonmoral 
beliefs like stealing from a person harms that person, tak- 
ing money from a person without their consent is stealing, 
and so on. 

According to a non-foundationalist view of justification, 
a person is justified in having a moral belief provided first 
that it coheres with or does not conflict with other parts 
of that person’s system of beliefs. If Jones believes that 
stealing is wrong and that it is morally acceptable for him 
to steal from Smith, Jones has conflict in his beliefs. If 
individual beliefs are in conflict, if there is internal incon- 
sistency, those beliefs which conflict are not justified. But 
something more is required for justification. Internal con- 
sistency alone is not sufficient for justification. What more 
is needed? The moral code as a whole must be rationally 
defensible and justified. But how can we rationally assess 
or evaluate the acceptability of an entire moral code? 

We can establish standards of rational evaluation for 
moral codes if we focus on the functions of a moral code. 
I believe that our starting point must be the recognition 
that a moral code is a human invention. Morality is cre- 
ated rather than merely discovered. But the fact that a 
moral code is invented or created does not entail that the 
content of a moral code is in any way arbitrary or immune 
from rational evaluation and criticism. Watches and cars 
are human inventions or creations. It does not follow that 
the standards we employ in evaluating watches and cars are 
arbitrary or purely subjective. There are objective stan- 
dards appropriate for evaluating watches and cars which 
are determined by the purposes for which watches and cars 
were invented and produced. The functions of a watch or 
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of a car determine the appropriate criteria for evaluating 
and comparing them. The same thing applies to evaluat- 
ing moral codes. 

A moral code has the function of helping provide the 
conditions required for social cooperation and harmony, the 
conditions required for each member of society to have a 
reasonable chance of living a satisfactory life.?Society is 
itself a creation of human beings. (More accurately, of 
proto-human beings. Society helped create beings. So- 
ciety helped create human beings from our ancestors who 
were in the process of evolving into human beings). Society 
enables individuals to have a much better life than if they 
lived isolated from one another, permits cooperation which 
immeasurably enriches life. Individuals formed society in 
order to increase the chances of their having satisfactory 
lives. However, an unhealthy society can make life intol- 
erable of its members, can reduce rather than increase the 
probability of living a satisfactory life. 

A moral code which regulates the interactions between 
people is needed to help insure the health of the soci- 
ety, to insure that each member has a reasonable chance 
of a satisfactory life. Without a moral code, life would 
be, in Hobbes’s words, “solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and 
short.”*A moral code is invented inorder to prevent mem- 
bers of a society from preying upon one another and in- 
dulging in behavior harmful to others and to the society as 
a whole. Imagine a group of people who did not accept a 
prohibition on murdering, assaulting or robbing each other, 
who did not accept a requirement to abide by agreements 
and promises, who did not consider honesty, kindness and 
considerateness as virtues or dishonesty, cruelty and incon- 
siderateness as vices, who did not accept a duty to help 
others in need when the cost was not too great. Could 
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such a group live together in peace and harmony? Could 
they cooperate for mutual advantage and the attainment 
of common goals? Surely not. The probability of the in- 
dividuals in such a group living satisfactory lives would 
be quite remote. A moral code, then, is human invention 
whose purpose and function is to maintain the conditions 
required for individuals living together having a reasonable 
chance of living satisfactory lives. Why else would humans 
or proto-humans have invented morality? 

It is the function of morality which permits comparison 
and evaluation of conflicting moral codes. Just as we can 
compare and evaluate different watches in terms of their 
satisfying the function of a watch, so we can compare and 
evaluate conflicting moral codes in terms of the extent to 
which adherence to them does or does not fulfill the func- 
tion of a morality—fostering the conditions necessary for 
members of the society having a reasonable chance of liv- 
ing satisfactory lives. 

Suppose we are evaluating two moral codes, A and B, 
asking which is more acceptable for a certain society at a 
certain time. We want to know whether members of the 
society would have a better chance of living satisfactory 
lives if members followed moral code A rather than moral 
code B. (We can also ask this with respect to a specific 
component of a moral code: Would members have a better 
chance of living satisfactory lives if their moral code did or 
did not include this principle?) The question provides us 
with criteria for judging conflicting morai codes and while 
in some cases the answer will be quite clear. For example, 
it seems quite clear that a society without human slavery 
provides its members (all its members) with a better chance 
of living a satisfactory life than one with human slavery. 
After all, those who are enslaved do not have a reasonable 
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chance of living a satisfactory life as do those who are not 
enslaved. Similarly, a society without the practice of widow 
burning provides it members (which includes widows and 
potential widows, after all) with a better chance of living 
satisfactory lives. 

Note that the criterion requires that ALL members of 
the society have a reasonable chance of living a satisfactory 
life. This presupposes that the interests of all members of 
the society in living a satisfactory life are equal. Why not 
require that only certain members of the society have a rea- 
sonable chance of living a satisfactory life—say landowners, 
or slave holders, or Christians, or males, or Caucasians? For 
example, the moral code of a patrician could require of for- 
bid certain kinds of treatment of fellow patricians deemed 
full members of the moral community, but permit different 
and worse treatment of plebeians who are considered to 
have a lesser moral status. The same could be said of mas- 
ters and slaves. The moral code of masters could permit 
treating slaves in a way that would not be acceptable for fel- 
low masters because of the lesser moral status of the slaves. 
Patricians and masters might well discount the importance 
of a plebeian’s or a slave’s chances of living a satisfactory 
life while fully accepting the importance of protecting the 
life prospects of fellow patricians or masters. 

There are different categories of membership in a moral 
community; all full members are equal. They have the same 
rights, same duties toward each other, same rules applicable 
to them, etc. Lesser categories of membership bring with 
them fewer protections of fewer duties. A moral code has 
the function of providing equal protection of the interest in 
living a satisfactory life of ALL full members of the moral 
community since all full members are equal and have equal 
status. 
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But how do we decide who is a full member? If the 
criteria of full membership are restrictive enough, one can 
quite easily justify human slavery, racial intolerance, widow 
burning, etc. It may be that many moral disagreements in 
fact reduce to disagreements over who is and who is not 
a full member of the moral community. We could plausi- 
bly argue that whites enslaved blacks because whites did 
not consider blacks full members of the moral community, 
that Nazis felt few qualms about exterminating Jews be- 
cause they did not consider Jews full members of the moral 
community, and so on. 

Can we rationally criticize criteria of full membership 
in the moral community as being too restrictive? Can we 
rationally criticize a nazi for not accepting a Jew as a full 
member of the moral community of which the nazi is a 
part, or criticize a white for not accepting a black as a full 
member of the moral community of which the white is a 
part? 

Let’s start with what seems incontestable. Rocks are not 
full members of the moral community. In fact, rocks are 
not members of the moral community at all. Rocks have no 
rights, no duties. I have not done anything wrong if I pound 
a rock until it is a pile of sand. I take myself to be a full 
member of the moral community, however. I believe that I 
have certain rights and duties, that if somebody pounded 
me to a pulp they’d be doing something wrong. What’s 
the difference between me and a rock that justifies me in 
considering a rock to be excluded from the moral commu- 
nity of which I am a full member? At least two things leap 
to mind. A rock isn’t alive and isn’t conscious. Being alive 
is surely required for membership in the moral community 
(at least, if being alive is necessary for consciousness). 

A rock isn’t alive but oak trees and rose bushes are alive. 
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Are they therefore members of the moral community of 
which I consider myself to be a full member? I’m less cer- 
tain in the case of rose bushes and oak trees than I am in 
the case of rocks. Oak trees and rose bushes seem more 
like me in the respects I take to be relevant to membership 
in the moral community than are rocks. At least they’re 
alive. I would be bothered if someone cut down a grove 
of oak trees solely for the joy of seeing them topple down. 
Somehow, because oak trees and rose bushes are alive, they 
seem to merit a bit more consideration than do rocks. Per- 
haps, then, there is a point to including them as members 
of the moral community, although their moral status would 
be very much lower than my own moral status. If there was 
a choice between harming me and cutting down an oak tree, 
for example, I feel certain that my interest should take pri- 
ority over the oak tree. 


But why do I think that I have such a higher moral status 


than an oak tree? After all, like me, the oak tree? After 
all, like me, the oak tree is alive. The oak tree is alive, 
but it isn’t conscious. Consciousness entitles a creature 
to higher moral status. A dog is conscious. It is aware 
of its environment and capable of feeling pain. I believe, 
then, that a dog has a higher moral status in the moral 
community than does a tree. I would be outraged to hear 
of someone burning a dog alive or abusing and neglecting 
a dog and causing it pain. I believe that we should not 
treat a dog as casually as we might a tree because a dog 
is more like me in being conscious while a tree isn’t. So 
life and consciousness seem to be important chara-teristics 
which earn something membership in the moral community, 
although not what we have been calling full membership. 
I believe that like a tree, a dog has a lesser moral status in 
the moral community that I have. 
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If someone faced a choice between injuring me and killing 
a dog, I certainly believe that the person ought to kill the 
dog rather than injure me. What justifies me in giving my- 
self a higher moral status than a dog? Here it is a matter of 
degree rather than one of a kind. To put it crudely, I have 
far more intelligence than a dog, a far more sophisticated 
level of consciousness. My brain and ~entral nervous sys- 
tem give me capacities of thought, emotion and intentional 
action of an order far beyond anything available to a dog. 


The closer a creature comes to my peculiarly human 
level of consciousness and self-awareness, the higher its 
moral status in the moral community. Given what we know 
about whales, dolphins, certain gorillas and chimpanzees, 
elephants, all merit a fairly high moral status, certainly a 
higher moral status than squirrels,rabbits, sharks, and so 
on. Whether they merit full moral status, a moral status 
equal to my own, remains an open question. It is possible 
that they do. 

Now the central point is the level of consciousness and 
self- awareness which entitles me to full membership in the 
moral community is not something peculiar to me. It is 
something common to the species of which I am a mem- 
ber. The level of consciousness and self awareness does not 
vary with race, religion, sex, sexual preference or national 
origin. Those characteristics, then, must be deemed irrele- 
vant as criteria of full membership in the moral community. 
Similarly, I do not think I had to take an I.Q. test for full 
membership in the moral community. Even if I was less in- 
telligent (whatever that means), I would still consider my- 
self a full member of the moral community, equal in moral 
status to earth’s greatest intellects. So even if one person 
is smarter than or more creative than or more skilled than 
another, that doesn’t mean that the one has a higher moral 
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status than the other. (Severely mentally handicapped hu- 
man beings pose an obvious problem for the analysis, but 
I wish to sidestep that issue as not relevant to my major 
concern here). 

How can we rationally criticize a moral code which pro- 
vides a lesser or inferior moral status for some human be- 
ings? How can we criticize a nazi for not considering a Jew 
a full member of the moral community, a white for not con- 
sidering a black a full member of the moral community, a 
heterosexual for not considering a homosexual a full mem- 
ber of the moral community? We can convict the nazi, the 
white, the heterosexual or arbitrariness. Human capaci- 
ties of consciousness and self-awareness are not a function 
of religion, race or sexual preference. Therefore, all hu- 
man beings who have the human capacities of conscious- 
ness and self- awareness are equal in being full members of 
the moral community. Any moral code which distinguishes 
between members and non-members of full members and 
lesser forms of membership on any other basis than that of 
capacities of consciousness and lesser forms of membership 
on any other basis than that of capacities of consciousness 
and self-awareness is guilty of applying irrelevant standards 
and arbitrariness. Arbitrariness is a defect. 


A moral code, then, has the function of protecting the 
life interests or the chances of living a satisfactory life of 
all full members of the moral community, which at a min- 
imum means all fully conscious, full developed human be- 
ings. What is required for a satisfactory life for a human be- 
ing does not vary according to gender, race, religion, class, 
national origin or sexual preference. All need food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, medical care, education, self-respect, protec- 
tion from threats to life and health, freedom, opportunities 
for intellectual and emotional growth. Thus, adoption of 
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a moral code is not arbitrary. Although there are no self- 
evident or self-justifying foundational moral principles to 
which we can appeal in moral argument, there are rational 
and objective reasons for choosing one moral code over an- 
ther. The function of a moral code in providing conditions 
which enable each person to have a reasonable chance of a 
satisfactory life provides and objective standard for evalu- 
ating conflicting moral codes and moral beliefs. 


A teacher, then, need not hesitate to make moral judge- 
ment and communicate them to students. A teacher should 
not hesitate to condemn widow burning, human slaver, 
apartheid bigotry, drug dealing, cruelty and callousness. A 
teacher need not hesitate to praise kindness, justice, free- 
dom and equal respect for people. Given the importance 
of a moral code for human happiness and the well being of 
society upon which human happiness depends, no society 
need apologize for teaching its members a moral code. The 
alternative is to teach no code at all and that would be suici- 
dal. The issue should be what shall be taught, not whether 
to teach a moral code. The answer is clear. We must teach 
a moral code which enables everyone to have a reasonable 
chance of a satisfactory life. This means that there may be 
more than one acceptable moral code for a given society at 
a given time. Nonetheless, it seems clear that any accept- 
able moral code must have similar core requirements and 
prohibitions to satisfy the function of a moral code. All 
acceptable moral codes will prohibit murder, assault, theft 
and rape, for example. They will prohibit human slavery 
and widow burning. The will require some degree of coop- 
eration and mutual aid. 

There is a temptation, however, to think that the fam- 
ily should be solely responsible for moral education seri- 
ously. Not all families will teach their children an accept- 
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able moral code. It cannot be a matter of indifference if a 
family teaches its children that murder of inflicting pain on 
others is acceptable, that it is good to manipulate, oppress 
or exploit others, that it is wise to steal, that integrity is 
a vice, kindness a sign of weakness and cruelty a virtue. 
Schools can and should help make up for non-existent, in- 
adequate or perverse moral education. Wholly value-free 
education poses a danger of degenerating into value-less 
education. 


Notes 


1. Aristotle, “Nicomachean Ethics” The Complete Works of Arztotle, 
edited by Jonathan Barnes (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984): 
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Reading Nozick, edited by Jeffrey Paul (Totowa: Rowman and Littlefield, 
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THE COMMON GOOD, HUMAN RIGHTS AND 
EDUCATION: 
A NEED FOR CONCEPTUAL REFORMULIZATION 


Robert P. Craig 
University of Houston-University Park 


Even a cursory survey of ethical issues which confront to- 
day’s public schools—from the wide spread availability and 
use of drugs debates over the nature of schooling itself- 
demand a re-thinking of social ethics. In an effort to ad- | 
dress such bewildering and complex issues as schooling, the 
development of sophisticated technologies, our horrible ca- 
pacity for the complete destruction of the Earth, and a 
plethora of environmental concerns, to mention but a few 
areas needing a comprehensive and systematic social ethic, 
a number of theorists have begun to reflect on an issue of 
social ethics somewhat abandoned in recent years, that is, 
the nature of the common good. 

This present essay will offer merely a collage of current 
thinking and re-thinking of the common good. The ba- 
sic conclusion that will be reached is that the idea of the 
common good is not only meaningful in today’s education 
reality, but it is absolutely necessary if broad, social issues 
are to be dealt with in a comprehensive manner. 


Business and Corporate Morality 


The ethicist, James Gustafson, who was one of the co- 
directors in a project on the future of the American Cor- 
poration sponsored by the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, noted that the ethics of American corporations 
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needs to go well beyond mere discussions of economic pro- 
ductivity, efficiency and profitability. The broader ethical 
issue is, rather, what is the mission and direction of Amer- 
ican Corporate Activity?’As the co-authors of The U.S. 
Business Corporation: An Institution in Transition see it, 
the central ethical issue of their study is: “...to whom and 
for what are corporations responsible?”? 


Inherent in any answer to this question are differ- 
ing “models” of society. The most profound difference 
is between authors who use an individualistic and con- 
tractual model of social relationships and those who use 
an interactive-communitarian model.*Likewise, each model 
has inherent in it a radically different ethics of the pur- 
pose and direction of corporate entities and of the cultures 
and societies in which they operate. The individualistic- 
contractual model emphasizes such values as the maxi- 
mization of liberty, an openness to individual decision- 
making, individuals as rational moral agents and individu- 
alistic determination of corporate interest. The interactive- 
communitarian model, on the other hand, values an ethics 
of cooperation and compromise, a broad concept of the 
common good (not reducing it to corporate interests) and 
participative planning and implementation leading toward 
this common good. 


Two examples of proponents of each approach will suf- 
fice. Michael Novak, who is fond of the individualistic- 
contractual model, has argued that the institutions of 
democratic capitalism necessitate cooperation if economic 
success is to be achieved.*Novak notes that individualistic- 
contractual models of the common good, although this is 
not his term but I am using it for purposes of consistency, 
are not individualistic in a pejorative sense, that is, the view 
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of what it means to be human is not simply egotistical and 
solipicistical. 

Yet, Novak does contend that individuals in a Demo- 
cratic society are in a better position to and ought to judge 
what is within the common good and not social institutions, 
such as the government.*Obviously, Novak is presupposing 
that a free market economy necessitates this individualistic 
cooperation—indeed, morally and operatively demands it. 
Novak supports this contention by arguing that it is im- 
possible for people, even those participating cooperatively, 
to know what is good for either the society or for the mar- 
ket place as a whole. To suggest that anyone or any group 
of people has this sort of prophetic knowledge leads to so- 
cial and economic control, imposition and, in the logical 
extreme, totalitarianism.® 

Novak’s conclusion, then: the best means of realistically 
realizing the common good (both socially and economi- 
cally) is to create conditions whereby Adams Smith’s “in- 
visible hand” will coordinate individual self-interest (again, 
not mere egotism) in such a manner that maximizes the 
achievement of the common good.’ 

On the other hand, Joseph Bower expounds an 
interactive- communitarian model of social relations lead- 
ing to the actualization of the common good.®Bower notices 
that contemporary corporations are much different than the 
entrepreneurial corporation analyzed by Adam Smith and 
John Locke, the founders of the individualistic-contractual 
model. Using Bower’s insight, then, Novak has an inad- 
equate model of corporate entities in mind, which nega- 
tively affects his analysis of contemporary corporate and 
market reality. Contra-Novak, Bowers maintains that to- 
day’s corporate and economic institutions are tied in an 
integral, indispensible way to interdependent and recipro- 
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cal “universes.”*Decision-making within corporate Amer- 
ica, then cannot be individualistic and contractual, not 
matter how much enlightened self-interest is involved, for 
the contemporary corporation has an ethical responsibil- 
ity for the common good of larger, interdependent wholes. 
Bower writes: 


...Executives must develop a broad view of the 
national interest and then be sure that their com- 
panies’ positions are consistent. An international 
view and an educated (italics mine) perspective 
on major national issues are important to their 
effectiveness in their new role.'® 


In a word, Bower is saying that some concept of the com- 
mon good is indispensable to the planning and implemen- 
tations of corporate reality. One way to accomplish this 
task, for him, is to have corporate decision-makers cooper- 


ate in identifying social needs and the common good. To 
neglect to do so spells corporate failure (even in economic, 
product and profit aspects)—not to mention the demise of 
the common good itself. 


Habits of the Heart 


A recent movement reflecting a critique of American 
culture itself is concerned with a quite different question 
concerning the common good, namely, given contemporary 
cultural and historical development and conditions, is it 
possible to identify the common good at all? Robert Bel- 
lah et al. in Habits of the Heart answers in the affirmative, 
but the authors also want to argue for a strong commitment 
to freedom and human rights." 

Analyzing the historical development of the United 
States, they insist that notions of the common good were 
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inherent in the theory and practice of communitarianism 
of both the Puritans and the classical Republican theory of 
the Founding Fathers. The authors also insist that a return 
to such commitments is an absolute necessity for dealing 
with complex, contemporary social and cultural problems. 

They note that the commitment to liberty and auton- 
omy is empty without a link to a rational, justifiable view 
of the common good. They write: 


There is a widespread feeling that the promise of 
the modern era is slipping away from us. Move- 
ment of enlightenment and liberation that was 
to have freed us from superstition and tyranny 
has lead in the twentieth century to a world in 
which ideological fanaticism and political oppres- 
sion have reached extremes unknown in previous 
history.!? 


The author’s conclusion is that if citizens do not acquire 
the knowledge and skills needed to understand, articulate 
and cooperate in the common good, the result will be a 
Hobbsian world, where social existence is “solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short”—a world governed by Hobbe’s 
Leviathan.'* 

However, their research with four groups of middle-class 
Americans leads them to acknowledge that the idea of the 
common good is indeed alive and well. The research in- 
dicated the sample population was unable to clearly ar- 
ticulate the meaning of the common good, although they 
recognized its importance. 

The quest, then is to revive the concepts, language and 
traditions of the common good inherent in our heritage, ac- 
cording to the authors.’°Put differently, we need to make 
the common good a usable model. And this includes, 
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among other things, a consciousness and analysis of any 
theory, concept or set of ideas destructive of the common 
good, such as Hobbes’. Yet the authors of Habit of the 
Heart are not unaware of the difficulty of succeeding at 
this project. They continue: 


Modern individualism seems to be producing a 
way of life that is neither individually nor socially 
viable, yet a return to traditional forms would be 
a return to intolerable discrimination and oppres- 
sion. The question, then, is whether the older 
civic and biblical traditions have the capacity to 
reformulate themselves while simultaneously re- 
maining faithful to their own deepest insights.'® 


The authors are optimistic that they can. 
Moral Philosophy 


Ronald Dworkin is a philosopher who recently has 
added much insight into the value of the common-good 
tradition.!” Dworkin’s main concern is with the concept and 
practices of equality inherent in governmental treatment of 
citizens. He notes that there are two, albeit opposing, ar- 
guments used to address this issue. The first insists that 
equal treatment regarding “political decisions must be, so 
far as possible, independent of any particular conception 
of the good life.”!®The reasoning inherent in this argument 
is that if a particular conception of the “good life” is em- 
phasized over another that it logically follows that some 
people or groups in society, those who are part and par- 
cel of the received view of the “good life,” will be treated 
differently than others. And, such favored treatment is- 
sues in a failure to treat them equally. The second, op- 
posing argument is that equal treatment cannot be inde- 
pendent of some view of the common good-(“the good life” 
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and “the common good” are being used interchangeably by 
Dworkin). Dworkin states: 


Treating a person as an equal means treating him 
the way the good or truly wise person would wish 
to be treated. Good government consists in fos- 
tering or at least recognizing good lives.'® 


Dworkin himself argues for the first conception of equal 
treatment, which is consistent with his classical liberal 
philosophical position. The second view is consistent with 
the arguments of Bellah et. al. previously mentioned. The 
second conception of equal treatment is also integral to 
the arguments of such communitarian thinkers as Alasdair 
MacIntyre. As MacIntyre forcefully says: 


The Barbarians are not waiting beyond the fron- 
tiers; they have already been governing us for 
quite some time.” 


MacIntyre continues to argue that for individuals to have 
the capacity to identify what the “good life” is it is ab- 
solutely necessary that they belong to a community with 
shared values and traditions.?24 And MacIntyre observes, like 
Bellah et. al., that contemporary society is failing in this 
regard, although MaclIntyre’s reflections are stronger and 
sharper than Bellah’s et. al. 

Yet the concept of the common good, as we have been 
enumerating it, is somewhat of a mirage for both theorists. 
For MacIntyre, the pluralistic approach to both values and 
tradition which is a hallmark of contemporary society leads 
to ideological wars in which the winner, in trying to enforce 
and reinforce “a single vision of the common good” becomes 
oppressive.”*Thus, MacIntyre is not optimistic about the 
communitarian vision and virtues of the American public 
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life being regained. Nor is he optimistic about the pos- 
sibility of traditional notions of equality being renewed by 
the polis. Thus, MacIntyre can only logically conclude that 
although the only hope for a viable public life and “good 
life” lies in the renewal of the concept of the common good, 
such a renewal is virtually impossible due to the plurality 
and instability of the values and virtues of contemporary 
individual and public life. 

Yet, what I want to argue is that both Dworkin and Mac- 
Intyre, although perceptive about the issues, are mistaken 
in their fundamental assumptions and conclusions. In other 
words, I want to argue against the contention that the idea 
of the common good is no longer useful given the appar- 
ent instability and acknowledge pluralism of contemporary 
values and virtues. My case will be made in the context 
of Henry Shue’s remark that human rights create a frame- 
work for the minimal conditions of life in society.7*>Both 
Dworkin and MacIntyre commit “the fallacy of false oppo- 
sition,” that is, they hold in opposition the concept of hu- 
man rights (and thus the person) from the common good. 
Shue, on the other hand, views human rights as founda- 
tional; human rights are correlated with negative freedoms 
which protect the citizen from indoctrination, interference 
and coercion.**It then becomes the obligation of govern- 
ment to respect these freedoms (such as the freedom to 
speak and publish ideas) which the citizens themselves have 
established a government for in the first place-of course, if 
interference is necessary it can only be done through due 
process acknowledged acceptable by the citizens. 

Also the use of a theory of human rights forms a basis for 
a conception of the common good. It cannot be denied, I 
think, that the protection of individual human rights histor- 
ically created democratic governments. And, such protec- 
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tion issued in major benefits from intolerant governments 
for individual citizens (freedom of religion, for instance) 
and for society as a whole (increased economic and tech- 
nological development, say). What may be a bit harder 
to realize, although, again, I think it cannot be denied, is 
that the concern with human rights also offered a protec- 
tion for the common good-indeed demanded a conception 
of the common good which would have been an impossibil- 
ity without the individual protection offered by a concern 
for human rights. 

For instance, my individual right to be protected from 
coercion or interference as I write this essay has broader 
benefits than the production of the essay, namely the dis- 
semination of ideas inherent in this essay which could make 
a modest difference in the way we relate in society-the com- 
mon good. As Alan Gerwirth writes: 


Human rights are of supreme importance, and are 
central to all other moral considerations, because 
they are rights to the necessary conditions of hu- 
man action, i.e., those conditions that must be 
fulfilled if human action is to be possible either 
at all or with general chances of success in achiev- 
ing the purposes for which human beings act.”® 


Gerwirth argues more broadly than I just have. He some- 
what collapses the distinction between positive and nega- 
tive rights to advocate the thesis that all human rights offer 
a protection for the possibility of human agency itself. 
Obviously, without moral agents there can be no moral 
life. And, Gerwirth further notes that it is human agency 
which forms the foundation for the actualization of human 
dignity.““Thus, if humans are to be treated in a respectful, 
dignified manner, their human agency must be respected 
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and actualized. The attempt to determine the nature and 
scope of human rights, then, is determined not by abstract 
philosophical analysis but by what specific conditions de- 
termine human agency. 

According to Gerwirth, such conditions include “free- 
dom” and well being.””As many philosophers have argued, 
without freedom moral agency becomes an impossibility. 
Put more strongly, if humans are not free the concepts of 
moral agency and moral responsibility make no sense. Like- 
wise, well-being is integral to moral agency and is tied to 
the common good. As human rights are protected by the 
apparatus of government, human freedom is protected and 
individual and communal well-being (the common good) 
can be known and insured, that is, protecting and securing 
human rights includes more than governments operating 
form the principle of noninterference. It demands the ap- 
paratus of constitutional government itself. 

A second observation made by Gerwirth is that: 


...civil and political liberties enable citizens to 
participate freely and actively in the political 
process.”8 


Thus, the protection of human rights have both positive 
and negative aspects. 


Education 


Let us, then, consider the right to an education in light 
of the preceding remarks. As noted, Gerwirth argues that 
well-being is integral to the respect and protection of hu- 
man agency. One such right which protects and guarantees 
the basic conditions for human and social well-being is the 
right to an education. Again, there are both negative and 
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positive aspects to this protection and guarantee. Nega- 
tively (in the philosophical sense), preventing individuals 
from schooling-through discrimination or through social 
pressure for students to drop out (in other words doing 
nothing for “high risk” students)- also prevents them from 
securing jobs which enhance their personal well-being and 
the common good. The positive aspect of protecting and 
guaranteeing basic human rights, including the right to an 
education, means that individuals, society and government 
have the moral obligation to take whatever measures are 
necessary (and with the financial costs and burdens im- 
plied) to assure that all persons have access to the type 
and quality of schooling necessary to live minimally decent 
and dignified lives. 

Finally, to protect and to guarantee the right to an ed- 
ucation issues in benefits to the common good; but this 
is only realizable if the schools enable students to express 
their agency through active community and social partici- 
pation. This is a stronger claim than the previous two. It is 
asserting that the right to well-being is not simply a matter 
of allowing children and adolescents to attend school, that 
is, the protection of the right to well-being is not met by 
merely creating the minimal conditions for schooling. It 
requires that students be developed to the point whereby 
they become active agents in their own well-being. Thus, 
the right to well- being, both individually and in the con- 
text of the common good, demands access to an adequate 
job with adequate pay and decent working conditions. 


CONCLUSION 


The argument in this essay has been: 1) the entire 
project of human rights theories is to specify minimal condi- 
tions which protect human agency; 2) the protection of free- 
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dom and well-being completely independent of the common 
good is inadequate. As humans belong, grow, and interact 
only in communities of some sort indicates that free, re- 
lationality and well-being are inter- dependent. Naturally, 
the above needs to be accomplished within the plurality 
of communities and values noted by both Robert Bellah et. 
al. and Alasdair MacIntyre. Sustaining a theoretical model 
which integrates individual human rights and the common 
good will demand significant social change and will call for 
the renewal of public virtue that MacIntyre finds neces- 
sary but problematic, to put it mildly. The schools also 
need to address fundamental change by equipping students 
to become active participants in the common good while 
respecting the existing social and moral pluralism. 

It is hoped that this essay at the very least affords a 
hopefulness at the success of such a project—especially in 
light of the pessimism of several of the thinkers we have 
examined. At the very least, this present essay has demon- 


strated that individualism, pluralism and the common good 
are no antithetical concepts, as deemed to be by many the- 
orists within the human rights or common good traditions. 
It is this hopefulness which issues from a reformulation of 
the theoretical constructs inherent in the theories them- 
selves. 
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SHOULD CHILDREN BE TAUGHT TO 
OBEY THEIR CONSCIENCE? 


Richard Hughen 
Fort Hays State University 


As educators and as parents we must seriously be con- 
cerned with the best way to educate our children, and an 
ideal education must include moral training. Some would 
argue that moral education has no place in public schools 
on the grounds that it violates the separation of church 
and state. But, I think that such an argument takes a small 
view of what it means to be moral. Many persons, although 


not particularly religious, are quite moral, and conversely 
many persons that claim to be (and perhaps are) quite re- 
ligious are all too often of questionable moral character. 
Morality must be taught in the public schools and can be 
taught outside the religious orb. When a teacher scolds a 
child for telling a lie, there is a moral (and practical) lesson 
involved—it depends on what the teacher actually says. So, 
I accept as a fact that moral education must be a part of 
an ‘ideal’ public education. I really did not plan to argue 
the question that is related and I think is quite important 
if one is to make a serious and deliberate attempt to teach 
morality: “If we genuinely care about the moral education 
of our young people, should we make a concerted effort to 
convince them to obey the dictates of their conscience?” 
One way to approach the latter question is to consider 
the views of two individuals that stand in stark contrast 
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to one another regarding the proper role of the conscience. 
Bertrand Russell argued that the human conscience is a 
source of considerable unhappiness and pain and that it 
should essentially be ignored.'Joseph Butler, on the con- 
trary, argued that conscience is the highest governing prin- 
ciple in humans and so it must be obeyed.”?The following is 
a brief discourse on the positions taken by these two indi- 
viduals. A resolution of the disagreement between Russell 
and Butler will lead us to an answer to our question. 


Bertrand Russell 


In his book, The Conquest of Happiness Russell argues 
against the moral authority of the conscience. His conclu- 
sion are summarized in the following six statements: 


The conscience: 
. is a major cause of unhappiness in adult life. 
. is not the voice of God. 
. is the voice of ‘tribal custom.’ 
. is the fear of being found out. 
. is the fear of being an outcast from the ‘herd’. 
. is the result of infantile moral teachings. 


For Russell the term ‘conscience’ is practically synony- 
mous with the phrase ‘our sense of sin’. And according 
to Russell, “the sense of sin, so far from being a cause 
of a good life, is quite the reverse. It makes a man un- 
happy and it makes him feel inferior. Being unhappy, he 
is likely to make claims upon other people which are ex- 
cessive and which prevent him from enjoying happiness in 
personal relations.”*It is our conscience that often causes 
us problems so that sometimes after committing a particu- 
lar act we experience one of two painful feelings: “... one 
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called remorse, in which there is no merit, and the other 
called repentance, which is capable of wiping out the (hes) 
guilt.”*Russell is surely correct that one’s conscience can 
cause a person to suffer and to be miserable, but whether 
that is bad or not depends upon the exact nature of the 
conscience. If, for example, the conscience is a reflection of 
the will of God, then clearly the suffering would be justified. 

Russell, however, maintained that conscience can no 
longer be considered the voice of God. 


Conscience has ceased to be something mysteri- 
ous which, because it was mysterious could be 
regarded as the voice of God. We know that con- 
science enjoins different acts in different parts of 
the world, and that broadly speaking it is every- 
where in agreement with tribal custom.®5 


It is not merely a coincidence that the conscience of a Hindu 
tells hes*not to kill a cow, while the conscience of a Chris- 
tian may assert that it is permissible to kill a cow but not 
to eat certain meats a certain times. And sexual behavior 
that would seriously inflame the conscience of a Christian 
would not bother some Polynesians in the least. Russell’s 
argument is quite strong. The variability of conscience, at 
least in certain respects, does indicate that conscience can 
not be simply regarded as the will of God. What then is 
conscience? 

Russell noted that very often an individual that has com- 
mitted a crime, especially white-collar crime, or some other 
transgression, will feel no pains of conscience or guilt or re- 
morse until it is imminent that he will be caught or shortly 


after he has been caught. Two examples offered by Russell 
were: 
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. . .the bank manger who has embezzled in a 
moment of stress, or the clergyman who has been 
tempted by passion into some sexual irregular- 
ity. Such men can forget their crime when there 
seems little chance of detection, but when they 
are found out or in grave danger of being so, they 
wish they had been more virtuous, and this wish 
may give them a lively sense of the enormity of 
their sin.’ 


Cae cannot help but be reminded of the aftermath of 
the Watergate scandal and the way in which a number of 
those involved became born-again Christians, or the way 
that the Reverend Jimmy Swaggart begged for forgiveness 
after being caught in his sexual escapades. Apparently, the 
conscience is sometimes activated by being caught more so 
than by the obvious ‘evil’ character of the action itself. I 
will say a few more words on this later. 

So, for Russell, conscience is in part a fear of being found 
out or caught for some transgression, and closely related to 
this is the fear of becoming an outcasi from the herd. Both 
of these pertain to individuals who are deeply entrenched 
in herd morality, i.e., cultural relativism: “... against it 
suffers great unhappiness when he loses caste, and the fear 
of this disaster or the pain of it when it has happened may 
easily cause him to regard his acts themselves as sinful.”® 

But conscience as it relates to herd morality is not the 
most serious problem. The sense of sin that has the greatest 
negative impact on adult human life is that relating to the 
moral teachings of early childhood. These teachings have 
been embedded in the unconscious and although they may 
seem innocent enough, their influence is far reaching and 
can be devastating. Before a child is 6 years of age he has 
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been taught, 


. that it is wicked to swear and not quite nice 
to use any but the most ladylike language, that 
only bad men drink, and that tobacco is incom- 
patible with the highest virtue. He learned that 
one should never tell a lie.® 


But, according to Russell, it is above all in the realm of 
sex education that early moral teaching does the greatest 
harm. The early association between sex and sin can be- 
come so deeply ingrained that a person may never be able 
to relate to the opposite sex—even in marriage—in a whole- 
some and natural way. The sense of sin (conscience) can 
destroy a marriage and the lives of individuals. In this re- 
spect, conscience is a destructive, negative, and irrational 
faculty that should essentially be ignored. 

Russell obviously rejected the moral force of the con- 
science. All to often the rules or norms established by the 
‘herd conscience’ are irrational and perhaps to some ex- 
tent, even dangerous for the individual. Russell’s solution 
is to ignore the voice of this lowly conscience and instead to 
abide by rational principles “... what a man deliberately 
believes with this whole reason when he is vigorous ought 
to be to him the norm as to what he had better believe at 
all times.” !° 


Joseph Butler 


Butler maintained that the conscience is an extremely 
important faculty and that if we are to be moral individ- 
uals we must obey its enjoinders. Butler’s position can be 
summarized in four statements. 


The conscience is: 
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1. a part of human nature. 

2. a principle of reflection. 

3. the highest governing principle in rational be- 
ings. 

4. an indirect expression of the will of God. 


In 18th century England many individuals, especially 
intellectuals, believed that the highest principle in hu- 
man nature was self-love—due primarily to the influence 
of Thomas Hobbes. Butler agreed with these intellectuals 
that acting according to one’s highest nature would not be 
immoral, but he disagreed that ‘self-love’ was, according 
to Butler, nothing but ‘selfishness’. And in the same vein, 
Butler asserted that actions motivated by self-love are su- 
perior to, but perhaps less common than, selfish acts. 

One way that a person might confuse selfishness with 
self-love is when one blindly follows a particular passion or 
desire thinking (rationalizing) that it is in their own best 
interest. For example, a person that needs some quick cash 
may think that he acts in his own self-interest when he 
decides to rob a local bank. But considering the probable 
long term consequences of committing a robbery as such, it 
is obvious that it is seldom, if ever, in one’s true self-interest 
to commit such an crime. The person may be convinced 
that the act (crime) was an act of self- love, but it was 
merely an irrational act of selfish passion. 

Butler suggested that human nature was constituted 
with four types of propensities or springs of action, the 
lowest being the passions and appetites.!'Some examples 
would be: hunger, thirst, sexual desire, anger, and a vari- 
ety of acts motivated by selfish passions, like the bank rob- 
ber mentioned above. The second propensity is self-love. 
By self-love, Butler meant the rational pursuit of happi- 
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ness for oneself over a lifetime. The third is benevolence, 
which is “... in some degree to society, what self-love is 
to the individual.” !*Benevolence is our rational concern for 
other human beings. The fourth and highest propensity is 
the couscience. The conscience is—should be— the guiding 
light for the other three propensities or faculties. 

Butler accepted the ancient notion that virtue consists 
in following human nature (the highest aspect) and vice in 
deviating from it.!*The highest propensity or faculty for the 
adult human is the conscience—which is also referred to as 
the principle of reflection. This faculty is both judgmen- 
tal and authoritative. Butler believed that there was ample 
evidence for the existence of the conscience, both introspec- 
tive and observational. Even Bertrand Russell admitted 
that it existed, the controversy centers around its proper 
role and function in a morally sensitive human being. 

What obligation are we under to attend to and follow the 
conscience? Butler answers: “... that man by his nature 
is a law to himself... Your obligation to obey this law, 
is its being the law of your nature,'and regulate all lessor 
principles, passions, and motives of action’... nature.”?® 


A Synthesis 


Notice that the conscience that Russell suggests we 
should ignore is irrational, and the conscience that Butler 
suggests that we must obey is rational. Is there more than 
one conscience? It seems that Butler and Russell are not 
discussing exactly the same faculty although they use the 
same name in their descriptions. I would suggest, contrary 
to both Russell and Butler, that one’s conscience can oper- 
ate on at least two distinct levels and that once this is un- 
derstood, we can conclusively answer the question: ‘Should 
we teach our children to obey their conscience?’ 
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Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics offers a theory of the 
human psyche (soul) that will help to explicate this 
matter.'’The following brief description of the theory is not 
meant to be an exhaustive treatment. I will address only 
certain elements of Aristotle’s theory that are directly rele- 
vant to the question of the relationship between rationality 
and the conscience. 

There are two distinct parts or functions of the human 
psyche: one irrational and the other rational. The rational 
faculty can also be divided into two elements, and although 
both are rational, one is of higher authority than the other. 
The ‘practical reasoning’ faculty is the least authoritative 
of the two, and it has three main functions: 


1. To control the irrational faculty: passions, appetites, 
desires. 


2. To seek moderation in all practical pursuits. 


3. To develop ‘habits’ that facilitate the two above. 


Aristotle did not discuss the role of conscience in hu- 
man behavior, but there are some good reasons to believe 
that the conscience does function at the level of the practi- 
cal reasoning faculty. If a person submits to the irrational 
demands of one’s passions or appetites, the consequences 
might very well be acute pains of conscience. The sense of 
sin that would occur at this level is quite compatible with 
the descriptions proffered by Russell. It should also be 
noted that this element of the human psyche is a practical 
guide to morality and is significantly influenced by social — 
norms and childhood training. Aristotle described the fac- 
ulty of practical reasoning as “... having a tendency to 
obey as one does one’s father.” 
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If the practical reasoning faculty has a tendency to obey, 
who or what is the source of authority? There are essen- 
tially two sources: one external and the other internal. The 
external source is societal teachings (and conditioning) via 
parents, teachers, the clergy , peer groups etc. The internal 
source is the highest rational faculty: theoretical reasoning. 

The faculty of theoretical reasoning is the most noble 
and clearly the highest aspect of human nature according 
to Aristotle. The individual who uses this faculty properly 
will acquire both understanding and wisdom. The faculty 
of theoretical reasoning has two primary functions; the first 
of which is to assist and direct the individual in the attain- 
ment of authentic happiness.!°The Nichomachean Ethics 
spends a considerable amount of time developing and ex- 
plaining this very important notion in Aristotle’s ethical 
system; but Aristotle’s ‘happiness’ is not relevant to us in 
our present pursuit. The second major function of this fac- 
ulty is to properly regulate and guide the faculty of prac- 
tical reasoning. This is accomplished through thoughtful 
meditation and the rational application of moral principles 
to practical situations. 

Understanding the distinctive moral responsibilities 
of Aristotle’s faculties of practical and _ theoretical 
reasoning”“is essential if one is to understand the conscience 
can operate on more than one level. Many people are fa- 
miliar with the stage theory of moral development that 
was proposed by the psychologist Lawrence Kohlberg. His 
theory can be used to explicate the distinction alluded to 
above. 

Kohlberg’s theory states that all persons develop 
morally in stages and that these stages can be roughly clas- 
sified as the premoral, the conventional, and the post con- 
ventional stages of morality.2)The premoral stage is roug" ‘v 
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synonymous with the irrational aspect of Aristotle’s human 
psyche. There is no conscience and no morality (for an 
adult human) at this level. 


The conventional stage is roughly equivalent to Aris- 
totle’s practical reasoning faculty. At this stage a person 
would be considered moral if hes had the right kind of job, 
went to the right church, used the right kind of language, 
and in general had not violated the norms or mores of fam- 
ily, friends, and fellow workers, i.e., society. Persons at 
this level would be convinced that they were very moral 
individuals as long as their behavior was approved by oth- 
ers. But rejection by the herd (as Russell suggested) would 
be devastating. If you mix the conventional stage with a 
small amount of the premoral stage you wind up with in- 
dividuals that feel guilty only if caught; the conscience not 
being pricked by the evil character of the act itself. There 
are good reasons for suggesting that at this level, although 
referred to as the conventional stage, an individual is not 
a moral agent. Bertrand Russell was concerned with con- 
science at this level: practical reasoning (Aristotle) conven- 
tional stage (Kohlberg), when he suggested that one should 
ignore the conscience. 

The post conventional stage is similar to Aristotle’s the- 
oretical reasoning faculty. At this stage a person rises above 
the norms and rituals of their particular society to a level 
that seeks morality as a human being—merely as an Amer- 
ican, a German, a Methodist, a Hindu—and seeks a moral- 
ity based on universal principles and grounded in rational- 
ity. When Butler speaks of the rational conscience, this is 
its location. It is not devoid of God, but it is devoid of © 
the petty disputes and silly distinctions of some who claim 
to speak to God. But equally important, it is not devoid 
of rational considerations; because the voice of conscience 
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that is authentic must be internal and rational. 
Conclusion 


Russell was right in suggesting that a person should 
overcome the pains of an irrational conscience, but he was 
wrong in not recognizing that conscience can be rational. 
Butler was surely correct in suggesting that he did not rec- 
ognize the presence of an irrational conscience. We now 
come to the question asked earlier: Should we teach our 
children to obey their conscience? 

The answer is fairly clear at this juncture. If the con- 
science that is heard is the rational conscience, then the 
child (or adult) should obey. The challenge is to make cer- 
tain that the conscience which is heeded is indeed rational. 
This is accomplished through thoughtful meditation and 
rational deliberation—Aristotle’s theoretical reasoning fac- 
ulty. It is extremely important to recognize that morality 
cannot be isolated from rationality. Teaching children to 
be rational is half the challenge. Although the other half is 
easier, it is more controversial. 
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